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was the predecessor of the Hudson's Bay Company in exploration and 
trade over large portions of the Saskatchewan and Athabasca districts 
in Canada, and down the Mackenzie River and beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the northwest coast of America. In this book the narration of 
events of one year is too often followed by that of events and occur- 
rences of previous years, while too much space is devoted to the activi- 
ties of individual traders of this and other partnerships and also of rival 
companies themselves. The ramifications of the various organizations 
among the fur traders were difficult to trace and are difficult to state 
with clearness, and cannot be followed easily in this book. The author 
has also depended too much on secondary sources ; for instance, the ref- 
erences to David Thompson, whose field operations were especially 
notable and of permanent geographical value, are too frequently to 
Burpee's Search for the Western Sea. 

But the reader, while confused as to the narrative, will feel that he 
has been given a considerable amount of valuable information and a 
wide list of sources from which to glean; for the sources mentioned are 
numerous even if not always used. The real value of the book then lies 
in its collection into a single volume of data that have been available 
only here and there and to a few, not all that exist but a considerable 
number; and especially in the insight it gives into the documents to be 
found in the Public Record Office and British Museum and other places 
of deposit in London and in the various Canadian archives. In this the 
author has contributed a service. 

The book is not the last word upon the subject; the author especially 
disclaims this, for the reason that he was unable to examine the material 
in possession of the Hudson's Bay Company at London. But, inter alia, 
his lack of familiarity with the field of operations of the company on 
both slopes of the Rocky Mountains leaves room for another study. 

The book contains good indexes, both general and geographical, and 
the statistical and documentary matter presented in seventy-three pages 
of appendixes is well selected. The physical make-up of the volume is 
excellent. T. C. E. 

The Passing of the Frontier: a Chronicle of the Old West. By 
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Abraham Lincoln and the Union: a Chronicle of the Embattled 
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If one takes up Mr. Hough's book expecting to find a discussion of 
the frontier in its historical relations he will be disappointed. The book 
does not attempt to explain nor to account for the frontier. It has 
nothing to say about the influence of the frontier on American politics. 
Its light on conditions of life is chiefly incidental. It does not deal with 
the frontier in any other stage of its existence in America than in the 
mid-century period and a little later. Thus it is with the Rocky Mountain 
region and adjacent territory that we are made acquainted. 

Making the necessary allowances for the author's right to limit his 
subject as he chooses, it must be admitted that he has written an inter- 
esting book. He is content to deal with the striking phases of frontier 
life in the Far West. He has chapters on the Range, the Cattle Trails, 
the Cowboy, the Mines, Pathways of the West, the Indian Wars, the 
Cattle Kings, and the Homesteader. None of these subjects is broadly 
treated. For example, the chapter on the cowboy is a vivid portrayal 
of a picturesque character in early western life. The Indian wars are 
not described categorically but some of the important battles are de- 
scribed as illustrations of the fighting. The Indian problem is presented 
from the standpoint of the man of the frontier, and little sympathy is 
shown for the Indians, even in such an affair as the so-called " Baker's 
Massacre ". More successful, from the standpoint of the discriminating 
reader, is the chapter on the Cattle Kings, which takes large views of the 
subject and sums up in clear language the development of the cattle in- 
dustry on the half-dry plains. The chapter on the homestead system is 
also good, but it is less coherent. In general Mr. Hough's descriptions 
are temperamental, sometimes reaching the note that one finds in the 
more sober descriptions by such writers as Miss Glasgow or James Lane 
Allen. As a popular description of a narrow but striking phase of our 
recent history the book is a success. 

More didactic and less temperamental is Mr. Stewart Edward White's 
The Forty-Niners, although it treats of another picturesque phase of our 
history. It contains chapters on the Spanish regime, the arrival of the 
Americans, early military and civil law, the discovery of gold, the jour- 
ney by way of Panama, life in the diggings; and there are several on 
the development of San Francisco, its mushroom prosperity, its chaotic 
society, and its Vigilantes of 1851 and 1856. The book has good pro- 
portions and is not marked by overstatement. It does not overemphasize 
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the abnormal, as many books on the same subject have done. Probably 
the average reader will appreciate most the eight chapters treating the 
development of San Francisco, more than half of the book. The story 
presented follows Bancroft's Popular Tribunals but it is well told and 
grips the reader. It is notable for the fairness it displays to the male- 
factors in office in general, although at this late day it would have been 
better to have dropped the notion that the swaggering adventurer who 
happened to be born in the South was in any serious sense a representa- 
tive of " Southern chivalry ". It is true the author disclaims the inten- 
tion of implying that the Southerners concerned were of the best class 
in the South, but he proceeds to use terms as if he had forgotten his 
disclaimer. Finally, it must be said that the description of life in San 
Francisco in the fifties, which the author gives us in chapters XII. and 
XIII., is very successful. But the book is distinctly a popular book. To 
the student of history it is only necessary, in order to show to what ex- 
tent this is true, to say that the discussion of early international boundary 
adjustments has no reference to the California line of 1819 (p. 20). It 
will be remarked, also, that the author puts it mildly when he says: 
" The status of Oregon had long been in doubt. Both England and the 
United States were inclined to claim priority of occupation" (p. 20). 

In The Day of the Confederacy Professor Stephenson gives the public 
its first clear and readable account of the political life of the Confed- 
eracy. Beginning with a chapter on the Secession Movement he pro- 
ceeds to the organization of the Confederate government and passes 
on to his main subject, the problems that confronted it and the manner 
in which they were met. The central theme is Jefferson Davis, his per- 
sonality and his political career between 1861 and 1865. There is no 
attempt to deal with the military history of the time, and the critical 
periods of the war of the Confederacy are merely alluded to. The book 
is well balanced both as to judgment of men and as to the distribution 
of emphasis. On the whole the author is not favorable to Davis, although 
he does not show us another Confederate leader who in his opinion 
would have made a better president. He takes off some of the cloud 
that historians have usually hung over Rhett, when he describes Rhett's 
great mental ability. His chapters on the last phases of the Confederacy 
have especial interest, for they deal with matters that have been little 
discussed in other histories. 

Perhaps Professor Stephenson is a little less successful in his com- 
panion volume, Abraham Lincoln and the Union. Here the task is to 
paint anew what has often been portrayed. It is done with skill and in 
attractive literary form. It treats of the period from 1854 to 1865, with 
the personality of Lincoln for the connecting theme. We miss the sense 
of discovery with which we read about the struggles of the Confederacy ; 
for in dealing with the politics of the fifties and the perplexities of the 
war president we are on familiar ground. We note, also, that the narra- 
tive becomes more colorful, probably because it is hard to present Lincoln 
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without becoming eulogistic. It is a difficulty the author does not alto- 
gether surmount. On the other hand, a popular series like The Chron- 
icles of America is no place for that dispassionate discussion of Lincoln 
to which thoughtful Americans look forward. It seems to the reviewer 
that the opponents of the President are too severely dealt with when 
they are labelled " the vindictives ". The term is used cleverly and it 
serves to heighten the light on Lincoln, by way of contrast; but it is 
hardly just to men who were convinced that they were right. In the 
game of politics it is never safe to give all the integrity to one side and 
all the discredit to the other. 

Professor Macy's The Anti-Slavery Crusade takes up the fight against 
slavery at the beginning and follows it through its course until the death 
of John Brown ushers in the Civil War. It is an orderly narrative, told 
in a straightforward way, with sympathy and admiration for the Aboli- 
tionists. The author pronounces it a " patent falsehood that abolitionists 
of the North were attempting to impose by force a change in Southern 
institutions" (p. 141). Perhaps he overestimates the likelihood that 
the non-slaveholders of the South could have been organized for aboli- 
tion. Of all Southerners they had least sympathy for the negroes, and 
they were too undeveloped to find leaders among themselves. When a 
man of ability appeared among them he quickly became a slave-owner 
under the operation of economic laws. Professor Macy writes clearly 
and his narrative will please all who have the anti-slavery point of view. 
They will find little in it to show them how the opposite side defended 
their position. It is a Garrisonian book without Garrison's sharp tongue. 

Professor Dodd's The Cotton Kingdom is a study of the planter. 
After presenting a brief survey of the position of the South in 1850, it 
proceeds with chapters on the Rise of the Cotton Magnate, the Social 
Philosophy of the Cotton Planter, Life and Literature in the Lower 
South, Religion and Education, and the Planter in Politics. The student 
who knows something about the conditions in the South before the war 
will lay the book down with the feeling that it presents the results of 
much careful research condensed into the space and expressed in the 
manner suited to a popular work. Especially good are the chapters on 
the cotton magnates and the philosophy of the planter. The pages in 
which the progress of pro-slavery philosophy is traced from Professor 
Dew to Chancellor Harper, John C. Calhoun, George Fitzhugh, and 
others of the period immediately before the beginning of the war stand 
out with more than ordinary distinction. The chapter on politics deals 
with facts that are better known to the ordinary reader, but they are 
well marshalled. However, in saying that the West and the South 
elected Jackson in 1828, Professor Dodd seems to overlook the important 
part played by Pennsylvania and New York in the Jackson movement. 
The triumph of 1828 was so nearly a popular revolution that it is hard 
to give the chief amount of credit to any sections or to any other issue 
than Jackson's personality. 



